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In Yoyogi-Uehara district, in Tokyo, the shops had already put up their Christmas decorations in November. 


Christmas in Japan 


post in Dejima, Nagasaki, remained the only 


This tradition imported from the West 
was rapidly embraced by the Japanese 


who love its warmth. 


n December, as the days get gradually colder 
i and shorter, illuminations take centre stage in 

every Japanese city after dark and Christmas 
songs can be heard everywhere. Japan has had a 
long love affair with Western culture, and Christ- 
mas is one of the Japanese’s favourite festivals. 
It may seem odd that a non-Christian country 
celebrates Christmas. After all, only around 1% 
of the population claims Christian beliefs or 
affiliation, and all the main religious events re- 
volve around either Shinto or Buddhism. How- 
ever, the Japanese are not only very tolerant 
when it comes to religion but have a long his- 
tory of importing different cultures and cus- 
toms from abroad and incorporating them 
into their life-style. 
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Though the wholesale import of Western cul- 
ture only began in the Meiji period, Japan’s 
first significant contact with Christianity 
goes as far back as the 16" century. In 1552, 
in fact, Cosme de Torres, a Jesuit and one of 
the first missionaries to reach the Archipel- 
ago, invited Japanese believers to Suo Prov- 
ince (today’s Yamaguchi Prefecture) to cele- 
brate what became the first Christmas Mass 
ever held in Japan. However, soon after that, 
Christianity fell out of favour with the au- 
thorities. In 1587, with the Bateren Edict, 
ToyoTomi Hideyoshi banned all mission- 
ary activities. Then, following the Shimabara 
Rebellion (1638), the Edo shogunate killed 
37,000 people, forcing the few survivors 
to practise their faith in secret, and banned 
Christianity for more than 200 years until the 
beginning of the Meiji era. 

After the Portuguese traders and missionaries 


were expelled from Japan, the Dutch trading 
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safe island where Christmas could be celebrat- 
ed. On such occasions, officials of the sho- 
gunate and other Japanese people who had a 
connection with the foreign mission, such as 
Dutch scholars, were also invited. In addition, 
there were occasions when Japanese people liv- 
ing in Nagasaki who were well acquainted with 
the Netherlands also celebrated in imitation of 
their customs. Representatives of the Dutch 
trading post sometimes visited Edo, and it is 
said that the TOKUGAWA officials were curious 
about Dutch cuisine and culture, including the 
way they celebrated New Year. 

Apparently MASAOKA Shiki, one of the four 
great haiku (traditional 17-syllable poem) 
masters (the other three were MATsuo Basho, 
Yosa Buson, and KOBAYASHI Issa) was the 
first to mention Christmas in a poem. Shiki’s 
first Christmas-related haiku appeared in 1892 
when he was 25 years old. 


Christmas decorations are prominently displayed in 


After Rohachi 

comes noisy Christmas 
Rohachi is a Buddhist event in early December. 
At the time, Shiki seemed to think that after 
such a solemn event, Christmas was a little too 
noisy, and he was not fond of it. However, he 
quickly warmed to this festival, and in the next 
seven years, he devoted a haiku almost every 
year to what he began to regard as a joyful occa- 
sion. In this way, 7UVAVA (Christmas) became 
the first seasonal word in katakana (phonetic 
symbols) to be used in Japanese poetry. 
The pioneer of Christmas illuminations 
in Japan is said to be Meidi-ya, a high-end 
supermarket that used to be located in 
Tokyo’s posh Ginza district. Meidi-ya found- 
er Isono Hakaru had studied in England 
and wanted to recreate in Japan what he 
had experienced abroad. The first Christ- 
mas decorations were displayed in 1900 af- 
ter the store had moved from Yokohama 
to Ginza. The specific design at that time is un- 
known, but there is a photo of the storefront 
from the Taisho era (1912-1925). The words 
“MERRY XMAS” feature prominently on 
the elegant fagade. On top of those, a sign that 
seems to depict Santa Claus welcomes visitors. 
Tanka (31-syllable poem) poet KINOSHITA 
Rigen was another intellectual whose imagina- 
tion was caught by the novelty: 

Meidi-ya’s Christmas decoration lights sparkle 

and it starts to snow. 
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the Meidi-ya store in Tokyo in 1922. 


This poem was later included in high school 
textbooks. 

Meidi-yas illuminations caused such a sensa- 
tion that people came from far and wide to see 
them, and other shops began to put up similar 
decorations. However, the shopping itself was 
still a limited affair since the gorgeous merchan- 
dise on display was off-limits for most families. 
Accordingly, the first Christmas shoppers were 
wealthy people with refined tastes and an inter- 
est in “exotic” Western culture. 

Regardless of the shopping, Christmas illu- 
minations have continued to be a prominent 
feature of the holiday season. Nearly a century 
after Meidi-ya’s pioneering campaign, the Kobe 
Luminarie was held for the first time in Decem- 
ber 1995. The city of Kobe had been severely 
damaged by the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earth- 
quake in January of the same year, and a new 
event was organised to mourn the victims of the 
disaster and pray for the reconstruction of the 
city. In this respect, the light festival was regard- 
ed as a “light of hope” and a symbol of recovery. 
Although the 


planned to be a one-off event, its huge success 


Luminarie was originally 
led the organisers to turn it into an annual 
event with the aim of bringing tourists back 
to Kobe as their numbers had drastically de- 
creased due to the disaster. 

Appropriately held in the former Foreign Set- 
tlement, the ten-day festival regularly attracts 


more than three million visitors from around 
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the country to admire the unique geometric 


patterns and decorations every year, which are 
designed and installed by an Italian company. 
Starting with the Kobe Luminarie, the num- 
ber of large-scale events aimed at revitalising 
the city centres and attracting tourists began 
to spread around the country. According to the 
Japan Illumination Association, light-emitting 
diodes (LEDs), which consume less power than 
incandescent lamps, have become mainstream 
over the past ten years. Recently, a new type of 
“interactive” illumination that lights up when 
you step on it or changes colour when you clap 
your hands has become popular. As for Meidi- 
ya, it moved to Kyobashi a few years ago, about 
500 metres from its old location. 

Back to our historical excursus, in the Taisho 
period, boys’ and girls’ magazines introduced 
many Christmas-related stories and illustrations 
in their December issues. Also, in 1925, Japan’s 
first Christmas stickers (stamps given to people 
who donated to a campaign to eradicate tuber- 
culosis) were issued. 

Starting in the Meiji period, the government 
added two new holidays to the Japanese calen- 
dar. One celebrated the current emperor’s birth- 
day while the other coincided with the day the 
former emperor had died. This, of course, meant 
that those two days changed with every new suc- 
cession to the throne. As Taisho Emperor died 
on 25 December 1926, the holiday law was re- 
vised to create the Emperor Taisho Festival on 


Meidi-ya 
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that day. This coincidence further contributed to 
enhancing Christmas’ popularity in Japan in the 
following years. In 1928, for instance, the Asahi 
Shimbun, one of the country’s main dailies, 
wrote, “Christmas has now become an annual 
event in Japan, and children love Santa Claus”. 
This situation lasted until 1948 when the hol- 
iday was abolished, and today, Japan is one of 
the countries in which, though the schools are 
closed because of the end-of-the-year vacation, 
25 December is a normal weekday and people 
continue to work as usual. 

In truth, there’s a movement to make Christmas 
a national holiday, the reasoning being that since 
Christmas is followed by the year-end and New 
Year holidays, it makes it easier for working peo- 
ple to use paid holidays and take longer vacations 
(until last year, by the way, 23 December was cel- 
ebrated as Heisei Emperor’s Birthday). Howev- 
er, for many businesses, the end of the year is the 
so-called “busy season”, and most companies are 
against letting their employees take a break. In 
addition, it is difficult to turn a specific religious 
festival into a public holiday due to the principle 
of the separation of religion and State stipulated 
in the Japanese Constitution. 

This, combined with the fact that the scale of 
the Christmas events are still relatively small 
compared to the rest of the Christian world, has 
created an interesting situation, which is poten- 
tially advantageous for the local tourist indus- 
try. In 2014 Skyscanner, a British travel site, 
began to recommend countries for people who 
“are not in the habit of celebrating Christmas 
with their families, are not religious, and want 
to avoid all the fuss and crowding related to the 
Christmas holidays”. In the list of the top ten 


There’s no escape either for the famous lion at the Mitsukoshi department store in Ginza. 
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countries to visit, Japan was ranked first, ahead 
of Islamic countries such as Saudi Arabia and 
Algeria, Buddhist countries such as Thailand 
and socialist countries such as China. 

In the early Showa period, many cafes in 
Ginza, Shibuya and Asakusa prepared Christ- 
mas menus, and the staff welcomed customers 
dressed in Christmas costumes. On 12 Decem- 
ber 1931, the Miyako Shimbun reported that 
“Christmas will come to more than 7,400 cafes, 
and Santa Claus will be very busy”. The cus- 
tom of dressing up for Christmas has survived 
to this day, and it is common to see cashiers in 
supermarkets and other shop assistants wearing 
Santa Claus hats and other fancy-dress cos- 
tumes during that period. 

The increasingly popular celebration began to 
appear in the most unlikely settings. For in- 
stance, in “Kato Hayabusa Sentotai” (Kato Ha- 
yabusa Battle Corps), a 1944 film directed by 
YAMAMOTO Kajiro, there is a scene in which 
a front-line dining room is decorated with a 
Christmas tree. The film was championed by 
the Ministry of War’s Sponsorship and Infor- 
mation Bureau and went on to become the 
highest-grossing blockbuster of 1944. Yet the 
censors did not bother to cut out a scene that 
clearly reminded viewers of Japan’s hated ene- 
mies and their culture. 

However, after the war, the Taisho Emperor 
Festival was removed from the holiday calendar, 
Christmas quickly established itself as an annu- 
al event whose size and importance has gradu- 
ally increased to this day. In the early 1950s, in 
particular, the so-called baby boom led to an 
explosion in births, and Fujiya, a nationwide 
chain of confectionary stores, created the pro- 
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totype of the unique Japanese Christmas cake. 
After that, the Christmas sales season in depart- 
ment stores reached fever pitch, and Christmas 
became firmly established in Japan. 
These days, Christmas sales are held as early 
as November. Street trees are decorated with 
miniature lights, Christmas songs are played in 
stores and Christmas cakes are sold in every bak- 
ery. Shops and offices hold events on Christmas 
Eve, while some families decorate the outside of 
their houses and their gardens with lights. 
In many Western countries, 26 December is also 
a holiday, and the Christmas period ends on 6 
January. In Japan, on the other hand, Christmas 
has nothing to do with religion (except for the 
tiny local Christian community) and is regard- 
ed instead as a commercial event. That is why, as 
soon as Christmas is over, the Japanese quickly 
put it behind them. The New Year’s Shinto-style 
decorations (e.g. the bamboo-made kadomatsu) 
replace the old ones and retail outlets display a 
new set of products. However, in recent years, 
there are places where the illuminations are left 
as they are until the countdown to midnight on 
31* December. 
It is true that culture, like humour, is often lost 
in translation, and Christmas is no exception. 
According to urban legend, for instance, there 
was a time when a Tokyo department store got 
things seriously mixed up and displayed a cruci- 
fied Santa Claus. On the other hand, the trend 
of celebrating Christmas with fast food (partic- 
ularly fried chicken) is real and probably unique 
to Japan, and never fails to elicit amused reac- 
tions from Westerners who are used to more 
lavish meals. Younger couples also tend to treat 
the celebration as a chance to spend time with 
their partners. In this respect Christmas Eve, in 
particular, has acquired romantic connotations. 
According to a 2009 survey conducted by Prin- 
temps Ginza (a Tokyo department store) about 
how singles spent their Christmas Eve, 53% said 
they had a party with their family, while the re- 
maining 47% went on a date with their partner. 
Another cultural element that is unique to 
Japan is Christmas Day’s connection to mar- 
riage. In the past, Japanese women were tradi- 
tionally expected to marry at a young age, and 
ideally not older than 25. Because Christmas is 
celebrated on 25* December, those who were 
unmarried after the age of 25 were metaphor- 
ically referred to as “Christmas cakes” in refer- 
ence to items that, if left unsold after the 25%, 
quickly lose their value. The term first became 
popular during the 1980s, but has since become 
less common because many Japanese women to- 
day choose to either marry at an older age or not 
at all, and still being single after the age of 25 is 
not so stigmatised. 
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Hıstor Reasons for the hype 


Even without the religious dimension 
it has elsewhere, Christmas is an im- 
portant time for the Japanese. 


oreign observers wonder why the Japanese 
| Christmas so much. After all, the rea- 

soning goes, only 1% of the population is 
Christian. The fact is that though the Japanese 
are often portrayed as worker bees who do not 
know how to enjoy themselves, they certainly 
love to party, and Christmas offers a unique op- 
portunity to have fun with family and friends. 
Christmas may not be a national holiday in this 
country, but that does not stop the Japanese 
from enjoying all the things that are associated 
with it, such as giving gifts, enjoying seasonal 
decorations and Christmas music and carols, 
having special meals, and for some people, even 
attending mass, if only to experience an exot- 
ic and - for most Japanese — baffling religious 
ceremony. What they do not do is exchange 
Christmas cards since they have their own lo- 
cal version, nengajo or New Year's cards, which 
are delivered every year to houses all over Japan 
on 1* January by an army of part-time postmen 
specially recruited for this purpose. 
As Christmas is usually a working day, many 
people party with friends in the evening or go 
home and celebrate with their families. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey of Japanese men and 
women who were asked with whom they would 
spend Christmas, the great majority (60%) an- 
swered “family”. As for how to spend Christ- 
mas, “relaxing at home” was the top choice by 
far (66%). 
In a November 2005 survey of a total of 474 
internet users (single men and women living 
in Tokyo and three other prefectures) aged 20 
to 39, about 70% answered that they wanted 
to spend Christmas with their partner. On the 
other hand, in 2006 the internet research com- 
pany DIMSDRIVE surveyed women in their 
30s on how they spend Christmas, and 43.5% 
responded that they were planning to have a 
party at home. 
Since the 1930s, for those with partners Christ- 
mas has been a day to dress up, spend time to- 
gether and exchange presents. In 1931, it was 
reported that many restaurants welcomed un- 
married “unfortunate young people” by selling 
“one-yen” Christmas dinners (approximately 
3,000 yen today). 
Christmas’s association with romance was 
further boosted in the 1980s (the extravagant 


Disguising yourself as a Christmas tree is one way of celebrating this festive season in Osaka. 


boom years of the so-called Bubble Econo- 
my) by a couple of hit songs, YAMASHITA 
Tatsuro’s Christmas Eve (1983) and Wham!’s 
Last Christmas (1984). YAMASHITASs sin- 
gle became a Christmas standard when it 
was used in the railway company JR Tokai’s 
“Christmas (1988). 
This long-selling hit is listed in the Guinness 


Express” commercial 
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World Records, and its sales never fail to peak 
every Christmas season. A TV drama with 
the same title was broadcast in 1990, though 
it curiously did not include that song. Last 
Christmas is one of the ten best-selling songs 
by a foreign artist and has been covered by 
many Japanese artists, including MATSUDA 
Seiko in 1991 and EXILE in 2003. 


Eric Rechsteiner for Zoom Japan 


Other popular songs are Mariah Carey’s AU 
I Want for Christmas Is You (1994), MATSU- 
TOYA Yumi’s Koibito ga Santa Claus (My Lover 
Is My Santa Claus) (1980), and Shiroi Koibi- 
totachi (White Lovers — “white” as in snow) 
(2001) by KuwATa Keisuke of Southern All 
Stars fame. Interestingly enough, most of these 
songs are about longing, missed encounters, 
heartbreak, or unrequited love. One song, for 
instance, is written from the perspective of a 
man reflecting on the happy times he has spent 
with a past lover, and reflecting on how often 
we fail to appreciate things until they are gone. 
Around the world, Christmas is synonymous 
with food and partying, two things the Japa- 
nese never fail to appreciate. In 1931, for in- 
stance, the Hochi Shimbun, a now-defunct 
newspaper, reported the following scene: 

(Boy A) I’m sorry, but what are you two do- 

ing all alone? 

(Girl A) Mind your own business! 

(Boy B) Why don’t we have dinner together? 

(Girl A) What impudence! 

(Girl B) Ah, that is fine as long as you guys 

are going to pay. 

(Boy A and B) OK! 
The article concluded that “In all of Tokyo, 
12,300 turkeys are sacrificed for a merry 
Christmas and, sadly, killed”. 
When it comes to food, every country has its 
own traditions, which can even differ depend- 
ing on the region, and though turkeys feature 
prominently in the above article, the Japanese 
have recently developed their own unique 
eating habits. In the United States, for in- 
stance, the custom of eating ham and turkey is 
widespread, and many people eat pies and ice 
cream, while Italians eat panettone, pandoro 
or other sweets that are only available during 
the Christmas holidays. In Japan, however, it 
is customary to eat chicken at Christmas. And 
not just any chicken, mind you, but Kentucky 
Fried Chicken. According to the company’s 
website, a successful advertising campaign in 
the early 1970s made eating at KFC around 
Christmas a national custom, and even today, 
its chicken meals are so popular during the 
holiday season that stores take reservations 
well in advance. 
In 2018, former KFC president OKAWARA 
Takeshi told Business Insider’s Japanese edi- 
tion how he helped create this new tradition 
- and establish KFC as one of the leading fast 
food chains in Japan - through some creative 
thinking and a lie. When the first KFC out- 
let opened in 1970, it struggled with sales as 
passers-by were confused by the red-and-white 
striped decoration and English sign and could 
not tell what the restaurant was selling. 
Restaurant manager OKAWARA was trying to 


FOCUS ~ 


KFC managed to avoid bankruptcy by focusing on Christmas to attract customers. 


come up with ways to boost sales when, one day 
in December, a nearby mission kindergarten 
asked him if he would like to play the role of 
Santa Claus because they wanted to buy fried 
chicken for Christmas and have a party. The 
event was so successful that other kindergar- 
tens asked him to organise Christmas parties 
for them. 


OKAWARA decided to make the most of this 
new idea. His next move was to dress the Colo- 
nel Sanders doll in front of his store as Santa 
Claus. After all, to a lot of confused Japanese, 
the Colonel looked a little bit like Santa. Then 
he went a step further, promoting fried chicken 
as an alternative to American turkey dinners. 
As his efforts had made the news, OKAWARA 
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was interviewed by NHK. Asked if fried chick- 
en was really a common Christmas custom in 
the West, he lied and said yes. “I still regret that 
decision,” OKAWARA said, “but a lot of people 
seemed to like fried chicken anyway, so...” 

There are alternative stories about how KFC 
came to monopolise the Christmas market. Ac- 
cording to Yum! Brands, the American fast food 
corporation that operates KFC globally, expat 
customers who were missing their Yuletide tur- 
keys at Christmas, realised that fried chicken was 
the next best thing for a half-decent Christmas 
holiday meal. 

Whatever its exact origins, the canny OKAWARA 
passed the word on to his superiors, leading 
the company to launch its surprisingly success- 
ful “Kurisumasu ni wa Kentakkii! (Kentucky 
for Christmas!) campaign in 1974. In the end, 
OKAWARAS decision to combine KFC with 
Christmas took the chain from near bankruptcy 
to great success, and he went on to be appointed 
president in 1984. 

Even today, celebrities such as actress AYASE 
Haruka appear in TV commercials and other 
ad campaigns to promote KFC’s hugely popular 
Party Barrel as early as late October. Company 


In Harajuku district in Tokyo, this clothes store also has a Christmas market. 


» 


officials say that KFC records its highest sales 
volume each year on Christmas Eve. The restau- 
rants are so busy that even back office staff, in- 
cluding the president and other execs, head out 
front to help on the day. 

Indeed, for many people in Japan, Christmas 
Eye is even more important than Christmas Day. 
This is also somewhat true for children. This is 
because Christmas falls during the school winter 
vacation. Therefore, Christmas events at kinder- 
gartens, nursery schools and elementary schools 
have taken place before the holidays. 

In any case, you can not call it Christmas if you 
do not eat cake, and even in this respect, Japan 
has taken a different path. While Western coun- 
tries enjoy fruitcakes, Yule logs (Swiss rolls) and 
sweet breads, Japan’s typical Christmas cake 
looks and tastes very different. 

The history of Christmas cakes in Japan dates 
back to 1910 when the confectionery shop Fuji- 
ya was founded. They became popular when 
Fujiya began to sell them in Ginza, Tokyo's cen- 
tral commercial district, in 1922. At that time, 
the effects of Westernisation were sweeping 
across Japan. Members of the wealthier classes 
in particular, had a strong penchant for West- 
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ern culture in general and enjoyed Western-style 


desserts as a delicacy. So, being a Western-style 
dessert, Christmas cakes were associated with the 
idea of Western modernity and social status and 
became a major hit when they were commercial- 
ly produced and became more affordable for the 
general public. 

In modern Japan, typical Christmas cakes are 
sponge cakes usually coated with whipped cream 
or buttercream and decorated with sugar-crafted 
Santa Claus figures, Christmas trees, strawberries 
and chocolates. However, in recent years, manu- 
facturers have begun to play with different shapes 
and styles and a wide variety of Christmas cakes 
can be found in the countless confectionery 
shops across the country. In some parts of Japan 
and South Korea, Christmas cakes are lit with 
candles, like birthday cakes and, in Japan, they 
are customarily eaten on Christmas Eve rather 
than on Christmas Day. 

In any case, whatever their shape and appear- 
ance, today, Christmas cakes have established 
themselves as an essential element of the Christ- 
mas celebrations in Japan and symbolise, here as 
in the West, the act of sharing a good time with 


family and friends. G. S. 
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TREND All about fermentation 


Ogura Hiraku believes so strongly in 
its benefits that he has developed tourist 
projects based around the process. 


ermentation tourism? This is the concept 

proposed by Ocura Hiraku (https:// 

hirakuogura.com), who calls himself a 
“fermentation designer”. An anthropologist by 
training, this 38-year-old Japanese man is at the 
origin of Hakko Department (literally “fermen- 
tation department store”), consisting of a shop 
selling fermented produce, a bookshop and a 
restaurant. He has also produced several publi- 
cations such as Nihon Hakko Kiko (The travel 
log of fermentation in Japan), in which he lists 
different methods of fermentation practised 
around the Archipelago, some on the verge 
of disappearing. This autumn, this passionate 
enthusiast set up a project called “Hakko tour- 
ism’, tourism based around the process of fer- 
mentation, focusing on the Hokuriku region 
(bordering the coast of the Sea of Japan where 
the prefectures of Niigata, Toyama, Ishikawa 
and Fukui are located). The project is centred 
around a core exhibition, which explains the 
fermentation culture of Hokuriku, and smaller 
exhibitions in shops in each region where you 
can buy fermented products over the counter. 
In addition to the exhibitions, you can take 
part in workshops and trips on the theme of fer- 
mentation, and, thanks to the participation of a 
Japanese railway company, visit inns serving tra- 
ditional food, as well as manufacturers of sake 
and miso, wine, cheese or even farms producing 
rice for sake. 
Ocura Hiraku describes how the number of 
customers visiting Hakko Department rose 
during the pandemic. According to him, the 
Japanese are very concerned about their health. 


The exhibition “Fermentation Tourism Nippon” in Fukui prefecture. 


He is also aware that, especially among young 
people, there is a real interest in the fermentation 
phenomenon itself, beyond merely wanting to 
eat good quality products. The younger genera- 
tion consider fermentation to be “cool”, and there 
is a rise in a kind of fermentation “pop culture” in 
Japan. But behind it all lies the search for a new 
way of living: An alternative and ecological ap- 
proach for present-day society with a renewed 
emphasis on the local and a slower pace to life. 

The unique feature of this fermentation tourism 
is that it encompasses several areas. It is not sim- 
ply an exercise in promoting fermented prod- 
ucts or an exhibition where you can just learn 
about the history and culture of fermentation in 
an abstract way, but you can actually “live” the 
experience by visiting the factories and talking 


with the producers, artisans and cooks. It is not 
a municipally-run enterprise either, but a pri- 
vate initiative not limited to a single geograph- 
ical location, with which regional stakeholders 
and organisations can become involved. For 
years, agritourism has been fashionable in many 
countries, as has an interest in fermentation, but 
tourism based around this theme, which is still a 
new and unknown subject for many people, has 
rarely been seen. 
The word “designer” is being used more and 
more to define a profession that gives form 
(either concrete or abstract) to an idea. In 
this respect, we can say that this is truly a “de- 
sign’, maybe even a new movement created by 
Ocura Hiraku. 

SEKIGUCHI Ryoko 
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EATING & DRINKING 


p” i 


Döhk 


«St.Paul's- 
DON NOODLES Bry 
RICEIDISHES 


HARUYO RECIPE 


A 
CAM 7AS 


11:00-15:00 4 
“A 


So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


In a bowl, thoroughly mix together the minced pork, For the hamburgers: 
tofu, cornflour and salt. e 200 g minced pork 
01 - Divide the mixture into two oval shapes. e 200 g tofu DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY. 


02 - Place 01 in a heat-resistant glass container. * 1 tablespoon cornflour Wodnesday-Saturday 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 


closed 
e % teaspoon salt 


e % bunch shimeji mushrooms 
e 1/3 sweet red pepper 
e 1 sweet green pepper 


5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


For the sauce 
e 1 tablespoon cornflour 
e 1 tablespoon soy sauce 


BT — 
e 1 teaspoon sugar 


e 1 teaspoon sesame oil 2 N —— 
e 100 ml water 


= 
Fr: 


pS 


rental, hair & make-up fittine 


03 - Cover with cling film and heat in the microwave 
at 500W for 4 minutes. 

04 - Meanwhile, chop the peppers and separate 
shimeji mushrooms. 

05 - Mix the sauce ingredients in a bowl. 

06 - Turn the hamburgers over, then arrange the 
peppers and mushrooms on top. 


07 - Add the sauce, cover with cling film and heat in 
the microwave at 500W for 5-6 minutes. 


t: 0208 354 3591 e: party@kimonodego.com 
08 - Serve. 


kimonoparty © Kimono de Go 


www.kimonodego.com 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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The region is divided into “heavy snowfall areas” and “special heavy snowfall areas”. 


Welcome to Snow Country 


The western side of Japan spends most 
of the winter under metres of powdery 
snow. 


he train came out of the long tunnel into 
| the snow country. The carth lay white 

under the night sky”. Thus begins Ka- 
WABATA Yasunari’s most famous novel, Snow 
Country, the story ofa man who travels to ahot 
spring town where he meets and falls in love 
with a geisha. 
Today, we can repeat the same journey on the 
Joetsu Shinkansen and if we travel in winter, 
like the protagonist in KAWABATAS novel, we 
will be spellbound by the abrupt change in the 
landscape: the train enters a series of long tun- 
nels, leaving behind Japan’s east coast, and by the 
time it emerges on the other side, we suddenly 
find ourselves surrounded by snow. We are in the 
heart of the so-called Snow Country. 
Yukiguni (Snow Country) is the name that has 
been given to the Sea of Japan side of Honshu, 
Japan’s main island, and Hokkaido. Strictly 
speaking, at least ten of the country’s 47 prefec- 
tures are part of this region, but its geographical 
and cultural core is best represented by Niigata 
— where KawaBAtTa’s story takes place — Toyama 
and Fukui. 


This region is divided into “heavy snowfall” and 
“special heavy snowfall” areas. A typical example 
of the former is Niigata, the centre of the Snow 
Country Tourism Zone and which, quite sur- 
prisingly, is located on the 37" parallel north, 
the same as much warmer places like San Fran- 
cisco and the south of Sicily. What makes the 
Japanese west coast so cold are warm jet streams 
from the south and moisture-laden clouds car- 
ried to Japan by westerly winds blowing off the 
Asian continent or down from Siberia. The Jap- 
anese Alps, which make up Honshu’s backbone, 
trap those clouds along the island’s western side 
and come winter, they release their moisture in 
the form of heavy snow. 

Although by Japanese standards Snow Coun- 
try is not densely populated, about 20 million 
people (15% of the total population) live in 
this region, more than in any other heavy snow- 
fall area in the world. In other large cities with 
more than 1 million inhabitants - for instance, 
Montreal, Canada — the average amount of an- 
nual snowfall is more than 2 meters compared 
to over 6 metres in Sapporo and over 2.5 metres 
in Niigata, a city with a population of nearly 
one million. As for the “special heavy snowfall 
area’, it occupies approximately 75,000 square 
kilometres (about 20% of the country) and has 
a population of 3.01 million (2.4% of the total). 
By the way, you may wonder what “heavy 
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snowfall” means. In a city like Tokyo, just five 
centimetres of snow can easily cause chaos for 
millions of people. However, Snow Country is 
regularly visited by fierce blizzards. The most re- 
cent record snowfalls in Japan occurred between 
December 2005 and February 2006, when well 
over 3 metres (4.5 metres in one part of Aomori 
Prefecture) of snow accumulated in many rural 
areas, and anywhere from 46 centimetres (Tot- 
tori) to nearly 1.5 metres (Aomori) piled up in 
several major cities. 

Since the beginning of the 21st century, heavy 
snowfalls in this part of Japan have increased 
to such an extent that they have emerged as a 
problem that cannot be overlooked in terms of 
accident and disaster prevention. In this respect, 
many accidents occur that are unique to this part 
of Japan. In some cases, people die after being 
crushed under a heavy load of snow falling from 
the roof. Since letting the snow accumulate over 
their head is dangerous, many people climb on 
top of their houses to get rid of it. Unfortunately, 
some of them lose their footing and plummet to 
their deaths. 

A basic plan was established to remove snow, 
secure transport and communication, and 
promote regional development. However, the 
economic burden of snow removal, such as 
clearing roads and infrastructure development, 


can hardly be shouldered by the local authori- 


ties alone. Therefore, special administrative and 
financial support has been provided by the na- 
tional government. 

At the same time, a new movement is spreading 
that stresses the need to focus not only on the 
damage caused by snow but also on the benefits 
that the snow can bring. According to Iro Yoshi- 
omi, chief researcher at the Joetsu-based Snow- 
man Foundation, “It takes a huge amount of en- 
ergy to turn snow into liquid at 0 degrees. Until 
now, we just waited for the sun to melt it. How- 
ever, if the energy emitted at this time can be ex- 
tracted as cold heat, the concept of snow coun- 
try may change dramatically”. The Snowman 
Foundation was created to research and spread 
information on new ways to use snow (e.g. snow 
cooling systems), and in the process spread the 
word about the culture of Snow Country. In ad- 
dition, snow power generation is currently being 
researched at the University of Toyama. 

For centuries, Snow Country was cut off from 
the rest of the country apart from a few moun- 
tain paths and sea routes. Then, in 1971, Niigata- 
born prime minister TANAKA Kakuei pushed 
for the construction of the Shinkansen line to 
establish closer ties with Tokyo and promote 
regional development. However, even after reg- 
ular services began in November 1982, this area 
continued to be considered a sparsely populat- 
ed backcountry far removed from the “Golden 
Route” (Tokyo-Kyoto-Osaka), which had little 
to offer visitors besides a few tourist resorts. 

Yet, until around 1893, Niigata Prefecture had 
the largest population in Japan. During this pe- 
riod, urbanisation and industrialisation had not 
yet developed, and many Japanese made a living 
from farming. Needless to say, agriculture in this 
prefecture is synonymous with rice cultivation, 
and thanks to the snow, there was and still is an 
abundance of water which is indispensable for 
growing rice. For example, because of the thaw 
from the mountains, it was easy to secure water 
even in the mountainous areas and create ter- 
raced rice fields. 

Snow has played an important role in other as- 
pects of the local economy. Echigo Jofu, for in- 
stance, is a high-quality linen fabric, which was 
used for the formal clothing of the samurai until 
the Edo period and has been designated as an Im- 
portant Intangible Cultural Property. Today, it is 
produced by different methods, but in the past, 
the cloth was buried in snow, taking advantage of 
the positive bleaching effect of the hydrogen ions 
generated when the snow melts. By exposing the 
fibres to snow, the white becomes whiter and the 
colours and patterns become clearer. 

With such an abundance of snow, it was all too 
natural to collect and sell it during the hot sea- 
son. Ice in the summer was a very expensive lux- 
ury in the days when most houses did not have 


a refrigerator. In areas with heavy snowfall, snow 
was collected in winter and stored until the sum- 
mer so that it would not melt. As the snow had 
to be collected on a large scale, local landowners 
and influential merchants began to build snow 
rooms, and since there was no work for farmers 
in winter, collecting snow became a common 
side job. 

In Snow Country, vegetables have long been 
stored in the snow to keep them fresh. Since 
the humidity is over 90% and there is some air, 
but sunlight does not penetrate and the tem- 
perature is 0 degrees, this is a very suitable en- 
vironment for storage. It has been proven that 
some vegetables increase their sugar content in 
such conditions. 


tively unchanged. We just have to close our eyes 
and sharpen our senses to imagine what life was 
like in the old Snow Country. 

Again, Niigata is probably the best place to start 
our exploration. In cities such as Murakami and 
Minami Uonuma, for instance, we can still ad- 
mire the typical architectural features of the old 
human settlements. Even today, the Murakami 
downtown area displays the influence of its past 
existence as the residence of samurai and mer- 
chants. Particularly noteworthy are its houses, 
with their long protruding beams used to sup- 
port the eaves and prevent the heavy snow from 
crushing the roof. 

While Murakami faces the Sea of Japan, Minami 
Uonuma is located in the heart of Snow Coun- 


The snow is so deep that you need to take particular care when near a roof. 


Last but not least, the water generated by the 
melting snow in spring is also used for power 
generation. JR East, the country’s main railway 
company, has three hydroelectric power plants 
in Niigata Prefecture with a capacity of 449,000 
kilowatts and supplies electricity to its lines in 
the metropolitan area (e.g. Tokyo’s Yamanote 
Line). Indeed, a quarter of all the electricity used 
by JR East is supplied by hydroelectric power 
plants in Niigata Prefecture. 

While in the eyes of most foreigners Kyoto and 
Tokyo best exemplify the two sides of Japanese 
culture - tradition and modernity — which con- 
tinue to coexist to this day, Snow Country has a 
rich history that goes back to the Jomon period, 
more than 10,000 years ago. The people who set- 
tled in these regions with such a harsh climate 
ultimately managed to coexist with nature, and 
their wisdom can still be found in the culture 
that has been handed down from generation to 
generation. In contrast to the overdeveloped east 
coast, even the local scenery has remained rela- 


try, surrounded by the hot springs and the ski re- 
sorts of the Echigo Sanzan mountains. Formerly 
known as Shiozawa, it is the birthplace of Su- 
ZUKI Bokushi, a merchant and essayist of the late 
Edo period who, in 1837, published Hokuetsu 
seppu (Snow Country Tales: Life in the other 
Japan), an encyclopaedic work of human geogra- 
phy describing life in that region. From sketches 
of snowflakes (the first edition contains 86 types 
of natural snowflake crystals) to detailed descrip- 
tions of local customs, lifestyles, dialects, indus- 
tries and folk tales, this work is a veritable Snow 
Country encyclopaedia. Indeed, it was so popu- 
lar at the time that it rapidly became a best seller. 
In Shiozawa, we find Makino-dori, a commer- 
cial street full of traditional two-storey build- 
ings. It is also a typical example of “Gangi-dori” 
where gangi are the eaves of the houses facing 
the street. They have been extended to shelter 
the streets, thus creating a place where people 
can walk without worrying about snow or rain. 
Apart from Shiozawa, these streets can still be 
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> TRAVEL 


found in places like Takada (Joetsu City), Tsug- 
awa (Aga Town) and other heavy snowfall areas 
outside Niigata, like Hirosaki in Aomori Prefec- 
ture, where they are called komise. These simple 
arcaded streets are a reminder of the old tradi- 
tional townscape. 

Gangi-dori are the only places where people can 
find a little respite from snow in winter. Even in 
the 1950s, for example, when snow removal was 
not undertaken as much as it is today, the streets 
were so full of snow that the simple act of cross- 
ing the street could turn into a dangerous ordeal. 
Needless to say, over the years locals have come 
up with different ways and ingenious ideas to 
deal with the weather, including novel ways 
to build houses. In winter, fresh snow piles up 
everywhere and a one-metre snowfall is far from 
exceptional. Since it weighs 300 kilograms per 
square metre, various measures were taken to 
create houses that would not be crushed by the 
weight of the snow, and to allow the accumulat- 
ed snow to naturally fall off the roof. In certain 
houses, the first floor is not used as a living space, 
the concrete base is raised, and the entrance is on 
the second floor in order to avoid the entrance 
from being buried during heavy snowfall or by 
snow falling from the roof. 

It is only natural that winter sports are popular 
in Snow Country. In the past, everybody owned 
bamboo skis, made by heating and bending 
the ends of split bamboo and tying them with 
string. Due to a decline in skiing, the number 
of visitors to ski resorts in Niigata Prefecture 
is in decline compared to its heyday, but skiing 
remains a valuable tourist resource. In recent 
years, efforts have been made to attract foreign 
tourists, with other activities having gained 
popularity. Snowshoe trekking, for instance, is 
a nice way to enjoy nature in mountainous areas 
that are not ski resorts. As the broadleaf trees 
have lost their leaves and the undergrowth is 
covered in snow, it is the perfect time to observe 
natural life either birdwatching or searching for 


the tracks of wildlife. 


A blanket of snow envelops the entire landscape for several months and completely transforms it. 


The above-mentioned book by Suzuki Bokushi 
gained such a wide readership because it empha- 
sised how completely unimaginable life in Snow 
Country was for people who lived in warmer 
places. Indeed, even today, these regions remain 
a world apart from the rest of the country and 
have their own unique characteristics. Here are 
a few examples: 

e Commercials for stoves and snow tyres start 
appearing after obon (second half of August). 

e People do not use an umbrella when it snows 
e It is not unusual for people to exit their de- 
tached houses from the first-floor window. 

e Sunny days are colder (due to the process of 
radiative cooling). 

e Snowy nights are very quiet (snow has sound- 
absorbing properties). 

e Skiing and skating are part of compulsory 
education. 

e It is common to go to school in ski clothes. 

e The school winter break is long but the sum- 
mer vacations are short. 

e School and work do not stop even in a blizzard. 


We end our journey through Snow Country 
where we started, with a visit to the location of 
KAWABATAS novel. The ryokan (inn) where the 
story takes place is located in Yuzawa, not far 
from Echigo-Yuzawa station, the first stop after 
the train emerges from the tunnel. KAWABATA 
intentionally hid place names in his works, but 
in an essay titled Journey to Snow Country, he 
revealed that he had spent time at the Takahan 
Ryokan in Yuzawa between 1934 and 1937 
when he completed the first version of the sto- 
ry. That inn was originally built more than 800 
years ago. During the Edo period, it was used 
as a way station by feudal lords heading to the 
shogunal capital to carry out their official duties. 
It is even mentioned in SUZUKI Bokushi’s book. 
Now called the Yukiguni Yado Takahan, the 
ryokan has been rebuilt more than once, but in- 
side, the Kasumi-no-ma room where KAWABATA 
composed his masterpiece and TOYODA Shiro 
directed the eponymous film in 1956 has been 
recreated and is preserved to this day. 
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NHK 
Drama 
Showcase 


TEEN REGINE 


NHK WORLD-JAPAN 


Videoondemand 


Discover our wide range of programmes, 
from documentaries to dramas 


= In Praise of Shadows 
Fill inthe Blanks Tanizaki Junichiro on Japanese Aesthetics 


SER 


Mo = 
Karland Tina: 


N “ 
Embracing Village Life in Japan 10 Years with Hayao Miyazaki 2 


Many more programmes on our website 
a Www.nhk.or.jp/nhkworld/en/ondemand/video 


Available in the UK on: 


Watch live or on demand — 
Sky Guide W Freesat Channelbox at nhk.jp/world or NHK 
ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 Freeview ch 271 on our free app 


